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due to poor visual powers. He himself recognized the
fact that he had to learn most things through sound.
He said, in regard to spelling, in which he was fairly accu-
rate, " I can learn to spell words if some one spells them out
to me or if I spell them out to myself. I have to hear the
sound of the words." This corroborates, of course, what
the boy previously said when reproducing the memory
passage given him visually. Clearly, visual material
which cannot be recast into auditory form, or summarized
in terms of ideas, is hard for this boy to control. In
reading, naturally, it would be most difficult to convert
all the pictures of various words into other than visual
terms, hence the boy's great failure in this whole field. It
is very certain that this case could not be used as argument
that trouble in learning to read even when caused by visual
difficulties is due to a defect in the hypothetical visual
word-center.

What might have been done for this lad had his trouble
been understood years earlier than it was, is difficult to
know now, but there is not the slightest doubt that without
recognition of his defect in visual memory and po\vers of
visualization, he could not be properly taught. On the
other hand, with an effort made to develop powers of
visualizing and to adapt methods to meet his particular
difficulties, he might have made much greater headway.
From the fact that he had learned to read shorter words,
those more commonly met, it is evident that the visual
powers, while doubtless much below normal, must exist
to some extent, and individual training probably could
have increased them enormously. By good phonetic
drill, associating the sound of letters and groups of letters
with the visual form, the number of words which would
have to be remembered as visual wholes would have been
gradually decreased, and a tool given whereby the boy
might have helped himself to a considerable extent. His